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brethren, and to whom I am to send letters of commu- 
nion." 

Bigaltius gives the right solution in the following 
words :— (See his Edit, of Cyprian. Paris 1648, p. 101). 

" In this case of Marcianus, prelate of Aries, if the 
right of excommunication did belong solely to the Bishop 
of Borne, wherefore did Faustinus, diocesan of Lyons, 
advertise Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who was so far 
distant, concerning those very things touching Mar- 
tian, which both Faustinus himself and others of the 
same province had before sent word of to Stephen, 
Bishop of Borne, who lived nearest, being, moreover, the 
chief of all? It must either be said that this was done 
because of Stephen's negligence ; or, what is more pro- 
bable, according to the discipline then used in the Church, 
that all Bishops of neighbouring places, but especially 
those presiding over the most eminent cities, should join 
their counsels for the welfare of the Church, and that 
the Christian religion might not receive the least damage 
in any of its affairs whatsoever : hence it was that in the 
case of Marcianus of Aries the Bishop of Lyons for- 
warded letters to those of Borne and Carthage ; and 
again that he of Carthage, as being most remote, did 
write to the prelate of Borne as being his brother and 
eolleague, who, by reason of his proximity, might more 
easily know and judge of the whole matter.'' 

We must now stop for want of space : but as Dr. G. 
taunts us with having no plea to put in, in reply to his 
quotation (in page 81, supra,) from what he calls a 
" General Council of 70 Bishops at Bome, anno 494," 
we beg to ask him to give us any proof older than 
Isidore Mercator, that notorious forger, that such a 
Council ever was held? If he can, let him give it. If 
he cannot, why should our pages be cumbered with quo- 
tations which rest originally on the sole authority of a 
forces ? We think there is such a thing as " unplea- 
sant truth," and the detection of Isidore's forgeries may 
be among the number. 

IS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION IN THE BIBLE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Mr. Editor, — We had a great sermon last Sunday 
from Father John, all about controversy and discussion ; but 
'twasn't a bit like the sermons in the old times ; for there 
wasn't a morsel of cursing in it. It's my firm belief (and 
I think the priests are beginning to think the same) that 
cursing isn't the kind of argument that will put down dis- 
«ussion ; more by token, that curses, like chickens, mostly 
come home to roost. Father John has also given up 
reasoning with his horse whip : 'twas a very striking ar- 
gument, I allow, but somehow 'twasn't a very convincing 
one ; 'twould put a man down, but 'twouldu't persuade 
him ; and, though its strength was felt, 'twas mostly the 
back that felt it, and not the brains. But, your honour, the 
boys have got beyond them kinds of argument now, and, 
signs on, 'twasn't any of them sort he used ; but here's 
what he said — " Lsn t it wonderful," says he, " how easy 
it is to humbug some people ; there's the Protestants put- 
ting their fingers in your eyes, asking you to discuss 
whether you've got the true religion, and, like fools, you 
go discuss with them ; but," says he, " aren't you the 
greatest omadhawns that ever lived, to go arguing about a 
thing when you've got it safe in your hand all the time. 
It's just as if you had a bag of sovereigns in your pocket, 
and some fellow said you hadn't a penny at all, and that 
bed discuss the matter with you, and prove that you hadn't. 
Sure you wouldn't be such fools as to argue with him, but 
you'd put your hand in your pocket, and say, ' There are 
the yellow boys, safe and sound, and what more argument 
do I want.' And, in like manner," says he, "aren't you 
the greatest geese at all to go arguing with Protestants as to 
whether you've got the true religion, when you have it safe 
as I may say, in the heel of your fist." So when mass 
was over we had a deal of talk about the sermon. 
Most of the old people were well pleased with it, " and," 
says they, "sure it's true for his reverince : when we have 
the true religion what more do we want ?" But I can tell 

?'our honour that some of the boys that has a little intel- 
iger.ee weren't at all satisfied with it ; and, says Jerry, 
" I'm not clear in my mind about that argument of Father 
John's ; for the man in the story had the money, and no 
mistake, and all he had to do was put his hand in his 
pocket and feel it ; but I'm in doubt whether it's so 
with us. Have we the true religion, at all, at all ? Sure 
the Protestants are always saying, show us your religion ; 
prove your religion ; and if we had it so sure and so safe, 
as Father John declares, why can't we show it out, and 
then there would be an end of the argument ; but," says 
he, " in my mind, what happened to myself last year 
eomes nearer the mark than Father John's parable. The 
master met me one day, and, says he, ' I hope you've the 
rent ready for me ?' 'I have, your honour,' says I ; ' it's 
safe in the bank, where Mr. Harris, the agent, lodged it 
•for me.' ' Take care,' says the master, ' that there's no 
mistake about the matter; for I have recourse to that bank, 
and I've reason to know that there's not a penny there in 
your name. So take my advice, and go at once and in- 
quire about it.' ' But,' says I, ' the agent told me that 
he lodged it safe, and that all was right j but that I was on 
no account to go myself to the bank, or ask any questions 
about it.' ' Well,' says the master, ' it just comes to this : 
he says that it's safe, but I say that it's not safe.' 'That's 
just the way,' says I, 'but which of yon am I to belicre 1 



I've known the agent since I was a child, and, moreover, 
he's of the same religion as myself, and how can I believe 
that he'd wrong me ; while, on the other hand, I have 
only known your honour for a year or two, and (without 
meaning any offence) I think you're a black Protestant to 
the backbone.' ' Well,' says the master, ' them are 
strong reasons, I allow, for believing what the agent says, 
and doubting what I say ; but just consider this much be- 
fore we part. He tells you " that all's right, but that you 
must, on no account, go and see that all's right." I tell 
you, on the contrary, that all's wrong, and that you may 
go to the bank and prove it ; and, moreover,* says he, 
'even supposing that what I tell you should turn out 
untrue, 'twill do you no harm having gone to the bank, 
and asked ; but if what the agent tells you is untrue, you're 
ruined forever.' 'Well,' Bays I, 'there's truth in that, 
I allow ; all that I can lose in one case is the trouble of a 
walk ; but in the other case, I may lose all that I'm worth, 
so here goes to inquire ; and 'twas well for me that I did ; 
for the fellow had kept the money himself, instead of 
lodging it in the bank, and I was only just in time to pin 
him before he was off for America. Now, Dan," says he, 
''I think the first part of that story is very like our case, 
and I only hope the second part isn't like it too. Our 
priests tell us that our religion is the true one, and no 
mistake; but that we mustn't examine it, or ask any ques- 
tions about it. Then the Protestants come, and say your 
religion is a bad one; and if you'll take our advice, you'll 
examine it well before you trust your precious souls to it. 
We don't ask you to take our words for it, but examine 
it for yourselves ; and, moreover, says they, remember 
that we can have no motive in speaking to you about re- 
ligion but because we love you. 'Twill do us no harm if 
your religion is wrong, 'tis only yourselves that will suffer j 
but we don't like to see neighbours and friends going to 
ruin without at least warning tbem of their danger ; but 
it's your own look-out whether you take the warning or 
not." " Well," says I, " there's no denying that that 
sounds very fair ; and, to tell the honest truth, I can't see 
that Protestants can have any other- motive in all the 
trouble they take but thinking it to be for our good." 
" True for you," says Jerry, " and over and above that, 
isn't it mighty suspicious to have our priests evermore 
warning us aginst examining our religion. Sure, if it was 
all right, they'd have no objection to our looking at it ; for 
the more we'd look at it the better we'd like it. But I'm 
determined," says he, " with the help of God, to search 
out the truth before I stop ; for it's an awful thing to be 
resting our precious souls on a religion without knowing 
the reason why ; and there is one thing more," says he, 
" that's disturbing my mind greatly, and evermore driving 
into my head that our religion must be wrong." " What 
is it at all?" says I. "Well," says he, "it's the 
hatred our priests have to the Bible. Sure, there's 
not one of them but hates the very name of it. Let 
them be young or old, friars or redemptorists, re- 
gulars or seculars, priests or coadjutors, bishops or arch- 
bishops, pope or cardinals, it's all alike, there's nothing 
they Sread like the Bible. They may differ about infalli- 
bility, or the immaculate conception, or many other points ; 
but they all agree on this point, in warning us against 
the Bible. To hear them talk, you'd think there wasn't 
such a dreadful book out as the Bible, and still, if you 
ask them the question plump, they have to allow that it's 
the word of God ; they're obliged to admit that it's God's 
book, but still, says they, ' take care that you don't read 
it, for 'twill destroy you entirely. Now, Dan," says he, 
" this and that don't hang well together. Do you think 
God would write a book to destroy people. Do you think 
that God, who was so merciful as to give His Son to save 
us, would be so unmerciful as to give a book to ruin us ? 
No," says he, " when God gave the Bible to man, He 
meant it as a blessing, and not a curse." " But, Jerry," 
says I, "don't it look as if there was some change in 
our clergy now that they've published a new edition of 
the Douay Bible, and a permission to read it printed on 
the first page?" "Why, then," says he, " are you such 
a fool as to think that 'twas any love of the Bible made 
them print it? No," says he, " but 'twas fear of the 
Bible made them do it." " How do you make that 
out," says I. " I'll explain it to you," says he. " The 
Protestants were making such a stir about our priests 
keeping us without Bibles, and printing it in placards, 
and putting it in handbills, and writing it in news- 
papers, that the whole country was talking of it, 
and, more by token, the Protestants themselves were 
speaking of setting up a Bible Society for Roman 
Catholics ; and don t you remember how the Catholic 
Layman said that sooner or later they'd do it ; . and 
rather than that should happen, the priests thought it 
better to print it themselves, so as to keep it in their 
own hands. But, tell me,'' says he, " do you think 
they're a bit fonder of it than they were ? Did they 
ever give out in chapel that we might read it? or do 
they favour it in any way ?" " I can't say that they 
do," says I. " And do you think they'd put a penance 
on a person for reading it?" says he. "I know they 
would," says I. " And suppose Father John came in 
upon us now, do you think we'd leave the Bible on the 
table, or hide it ?" " We'd hide it, of course," says I. 
" Well, then," says he, " with all them things before us, 
could we be such fools as to believe that the priests are 
in favour of the Bible? It may do well enough for 



some of them poor English creatures that come over 
here to look at the wild Hirish, and who know as 
much about us as a pig does about his grandfather, 
to believe that there's a change in the priests; 
but, Dan," says he, " you and I know better than that. 
Sure," says he, " we had a proof of it here lately. A 
Protestant gentleman gave a Douay Bible to Mat Lane," 
and, says he, ' there is your own Bible, and there's the 
permission to read it from your own Bishops.' So Mat 
brought it home and showed it to the neighbours, and 
they had a great discussion on the head of it ; and some 
said that 'it was a real Soman Bible,' but more of 
them held out ' that 'twas all a Protestant dodge got 
up to deceive Catholics, and take from them both their 
religion and their money,' » but as they couldn't agree, 

they determined to leave it to Father N himself. 

So they went and asked him fairly ' whether that book 
was a real Catholic Bible or a Protestant invention ;' 
and he said to them, ' It can't be our Bible, for the only 
true Catholic Bible is in Latin, so that any English 
Bible you see, no matter what Protestants may tell you 
about it, or no matter what names they may show you in 
it, it's all a deceit." 11 " Well," says I, "isn't it a wonder 
that he had the brass to tell such a thumper as that, and 
that he wasn't afraid of beingfound out." " Why," sayg 
Jerry, " he knew that the creatures were ignorant, and 
he knew, besides, that they were more than half inclined 
to that way of thinking themselves, and that they'd 
never doubt his word. 'Twas a mighty clever dodge to 
set them against the Bible, and I can tell you that 

Father N is only just a pattern of the way the rest of 

them gets on ; one priest may have one plan, and another 
may have a different one ; but they're all agreed about 
keeping the Bible from us if they can." " Well," says I, 
" I can't deny any of the things you say, and to tell the 
truth, it sometimes does make me doubtful of our reli- 
gion to see how much our priests are against the Bible. 
They're not against Dr. Milner, or Keenan, or Butler, 
because they're for them ; and surely they wouldn't be 
against the Bible either, only that it's against them." 
" Yes," says Jerry ; ' ' and the worst of it is, that the 
Bible won't stay quiet or hold its tongue, but is always 
crying out against them ; so they're obliged to oppose it, 
for if they didn't 'twould soon put an end to them en- 
tirely." " But," says I, " to the best of my belief they'd 
rather pass it by if they could, and make a fair bargain 
with it, • I'll do nothing to you if you'll do nothing to 
me." " True for you," says he ; " but that's no go ; for 
the Bible won't keep quiet, but is always hammering 
away at them. It's like Tom Connell and the master's 
dog. Tom came running into the yard the other day, 
roaring like a bull, and (saving your honour's presence) 
with the seat of his breeches cut away as clean as if you 
took a shears to it. 'What ails you, at all?' says the 
master. ' It's that cannibal of a dog that ails me,' says 
he. ' Sure he nearly made dog's meat of me, the baste.' 
' And why didn't you let him alone?' says the master, 
'and maybe he'd have let you alone.' ' Sure that was 
the height of my ambition,' says he; 'the never a bit 
of me would have touched him if he hadn't touched 
me, but the big blackguard kept his eye on me, 
and just when I thought 1 had passed him safe he made a 
grab at me, and may I never if he didn't tear the old 
breeches off me, clear and clean. If you think 'twas pride 
made me set at him you're greatly mistaken ; for, as the 
man said long ago, I'd rather the biggest blackguard in 
Dublin was kicking me down Sackville-street than be 
fighting with such a baste ;' ami, in like manner, " says 
Jerry, " the priests would rather pass the Bihle by fair 
and easy ; but when it won't let them pass, and is always 
making a grab at them, they must only stand up to it and 
fight it out like men. But, after all," says he, " 'lisu't no 
manner of use for them ; for the Bible will be the death of 
them yet, and if ever a jury of twelve decent men sits upon 
them this is the vardic they'll bring in, ' Died by the visi- 
tation of the Bible.' They're like poor Darby Kelly who 
was in Cork jail under sentence of death, but saved his 
life by dying in prison. His friends made a great 
boast of it, but myself couldn't see much difference 
all the time ; and whether the priests knock under to 
the Bible, or whether the Bible compels them to knock 
under, 'twill all come to the same in the long run." '• True 
for you," says I ; " but 'twon't come to the same for our 
poor souls, I'm thinking." "That's what frightens me 
entirely," says he ; " for 'what will it profit us if we gain 
the whole world and sufftr the loss of our souls ;' c and isn't 
it a cruel case," says he, " that God gave His blessed Son 
to die for us, and wrote out the Bible to teach ns how 
we're to get the benefit of His death, and still that it's kept 
from as as if 'twas poison. But," says he, "a father 
wouldn't poison the child he loves, and no more would God 
poison us, and I'm sure and certain that if we read the 
Bible, with prayer to God to bless it to us, 'twill do us 
good, instead of harm." " With God's help, then," says I, 
"let us go on with our reading, and try to come to the 
truth ; for it's a fearful thing to know that we've immortal 
souls, and to be only groping about in the dark, with no 
sure hope to rest on." 

Your humble servant to command, 

Dan Carthy. 

» This idea is wide-ipread amongst JUmaa CaUiullss. 
J Thii occurred, a short tuns liae*. 
M»t.XVl.»6. 



